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SOAP CARVING 


and hundreds of other 
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What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 SANTA MONICAS 


THE DEMISE OF PROGRESSIVE ART EDUCATION 
For the past twenty years, we have been led through 


and NEW TOWER 


a morass of confusion by the well- -meaning, but hopelessly Colifornio’s World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
haphazard protagonists of progressive education. Only now, shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from international Airport. 450 luxuri- 
| : ous rooms and bungalows, al! with television and radio. Complete convention 

as we look back, are we enabled to see the havoc this theory facilities. Banquet rooms for up te 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
ind. Venetian Room and Cantonese Room. Swimming poo! .. . Beautiful grounds 

n art, a ve a other cids of endeavor, discipline an a Across the U.S.A. and in HAWAII 

solid foundation of instruction are mandatory. One simply MA Ss S AG LIA 

cannot become a successful artist on any level of attainment CREST OF GOOD LIVING 

without basic information. Yet, the larger schools have JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 


bscri way —| ‘ey Mealee, Colif, Hotel MIRAMAR 

subscribed to the easy way out—let the children express 

themselves,” without the “interference” of the instructor. Leog Beach, Collf. Hote! WILTON Hertford, Cons. Hotel BOND 

This has resulted in a situation which would be laughable, 

were it not so damaging to art training (not to mention its Menclete Hotel WAIKIK! BILTMORE Deaver, Col. Hotel PARK LANE 
aging to art training (not CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 

translation into household discipline as well.) BOOKING OFFICE 200 E. WALTON DE 7.6344 


Little children begin with the abstract. They paint and World famed hotele—Toletype service—Television 


draw from a world of their own devising. They abstract 
because they have not yet attained a background of practical 
information on the anatomy of things. We applaud their 
imaginative scrawls and freely expressed emotions. We 
shake our heads with sadness when they outgrow this initial 
freedom and begin to ask: “why? But—is the thirst for 
more literal knowledge a sign that the young artist is 
deteriorating? Why should it be? Is an awareness that 
the human body has arms that grow from the shoulders 
instead of the sides of the head a horrid revelation? 

Progressive methods, as they have become popularly 
called, are a phase we are now outgrowing. Those who 
championed permissiveness must now discover that they 
are in the cliche, not those who have always sought factual 
training in art. The idea of permitting students to paint 
and draw however they like is not bad in itself; its danger 
is one of excess. One who has never explored the mys- 
teries of composition, anatomic structure and valid design 
must inevitably resort to the accidental and the trick. 

I teach high school art. My students work realistically 
—both in technique and purpose. They are here to learn. 
They will experiment to their heart’s content, but never 
as the end purpose. Experimentation leads to the develop- 
ment of individuality, but it must be based on solid skills. 
Therefore, in our art appreciation classes, we draw things 
as they are, striving for realistic execution. Only when 
the artist can satisfy himself that he can capture the true 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By KENNETH F. BATES, Instructor, Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Art. This authoritative, thoroughly practical guide 

‘ is an essential source book for artists, art students, and 

hobbyists. In its pages, an expert presents the basic 

principles of design, shows how to create original and 

individual designs, and demonstrates their practical ap- 

plication in all phases of art. Here are just a few of the 

subjects discussed in detail: 

> Simple concepts of spot, line, 
and shape. 

> History of design: conventional; 
geometric; abstract; nonobjec- 
tive; surscalistic, etc. 

> How to app*y the principles of 
design to mosaics, jewelry, 
drawings, paintings, textiles, 
sculpture, ceramics, pottery, 
enamels. 

174 pages. Over 180 illustrations 

in color and black and white. $4.95 

Get your copy at any bookstore, 

or mail coupon NOW! 


——-— MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: 


sic DESIGN 


sa 


face of nature as it exists, can he know beyond doubt he r THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-11 f 
has earned the self-disciplined right to take liberties with _ West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio j 
art for the sake of experimentation. check/money order 

‘In art, fortunately, there are no absolutes. Were we to of Basic Dasvow : Principles Name 
to insist that the purely realistic is the only way to teach Wicca ua toruseee ko 
art, then we would be as. guilty of throttling incentive as 


are those who embrace permissive education. [t is really 
continved on page 92 


of purchase price. 
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COMMERCIAL 


and Fashion Photography interior Decoration—Professional 
training. Individual advancement credits applicable to college degree. 
©o-educationa! G. I. training available. Attractive residence for out-of- 
town girls, walking distance to school. Living accom * secured for 
men. Enter ist Monday each month. 

Write Office of Registrar. Rm. 543. Specify course 


RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


F R E E ! WHOLESALE CATALOG 


40%-53% OFF Finest Canvas, Oil Colors, Brushes, etc. 
FREE: 2 authoritative illustr. booklets. Raiph Meyer “The Modern Manv- 
facture of Artists’ Colors’’ and “On Artists’ Canvas.” Free Canvas and 
drawing paper samples. ACT TODAY! 

UTRECHT LINENS, Mfrs. & Distrs., 119 W. 57, N.Y. 19, Plaza 7-1143 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 


with which it is to toke effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing 
if possible your address label. The post office will not forward 
copies. For additional information regarding subscription status, 
write to Margaret Armbrust, Business Manager. 


74 EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


“ Regional and National News in Art and Education 
4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
4 Association affairs. 
4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$3.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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MASTERWORK IN CHALK 


CHALK, commonly considered with disdain by student 
artists as being worthy of little more than relegation to the 
kindergarten classroom, has earned a place in history. Nearly 
three hundred and thirty years ago, the above sketch was 
made by a Dutch artist, to serve as a guide for a planned 
painting. “Old Man With Clasped Hands” has stood the 
ravages of time and, today, may be seen at the Berlin 
Kupferstichkabinett. It is a landmark of skilled draughts- 
manship. The rendering was done with red and black chalks, 
probably in less than a half-hour. The year was 1631. The 
artist was Rembrandt. 4 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? 


continued from page 9! 


up to the teacher to find the way and then give this gift 
to his student. A teacher must teach. A teacher must know. 
And a teacher must guide his charges to this knowledge. 
Watch. The enduring things of valid art are returning to 
art education. The satisfying bedrock of knowledge that 
is our inheritance from Michaelangelo, DaVinci, Rem- 
brandt, Fra Angelico and the other enduring masters will 
inevitably supplant the insipid theory of doing as one 
pleases. And we who teach should bring art’s eternal veri- 
ties back to the school. 4 
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iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you con moke sculptures easily and 
without elaborate equip- 
ment, is applied with 
—— knife or fingers onto pre. 
Pieces air harden; 
are stro permanent; may 
corved, fled ond sonded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum potina. 


at leading deslers. Send 10c fer 
page handbook “wor 
sculp-metal”’. 


the sculp-metal 


company 
701-C investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


COLLAGE IN ALUMINUM 


USING anodized pieces of colored aluminum sheet, artist 
Howard Patterson has combined the techniques of mural 


painting and collage to explore a strikingly original hand- How to design and make beautiful 

craft procedure. Patterson's “brush” is a saw, with which and distinctive jewelry at home 

cuts to picture. Tide new end comalite Vets of toch ond 
sheeting, obtain rom /\icoa dealers, comes in Diack, red, takes you step by step through all kets, sources of supply. Illustrated 

blue, green, gold, copper, violet and natural hues. The art the techniques of the ‘craft. Con- with 150 drawings and photos. 

is adhered to the face of plate glass which has been sand- tains short cuts, latest methods, OmSIGNING AND MAKING 

blasted to provide tooth. Joining is made with a thermo- tips on choosing and combining HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY 
metals, creating your own design, By Joseph F. Shoenfelt 

plastic adhesive sheet which is sandwichec ind the sawn $4.95, at your bookstore Me@RAW-HILL 


continued on poge 125 


controtlied drying time 
Dry im 2 to 4 hours... 


MG’ WHITE..,a quick-drying white for underpainting, 
direct painting, impasto and mixing; and you control drying 
time, in 2 ta'4 hours paintings were dry cnough to touch.’ 


es This carefull formulated advanced concept of oi! color white 
permits the astiat, by means oi admixture with other oil color 
a whites, ofl colors, or mediums, to control the drying of colors 
without the use of driers; and to achlive any desired texture. 
MG* WHITE permits & wide range of techniques from quick- 
drying thinly appiied color impasto. done LARGE TURE 
with knife or brush. ‘unene 


1.36 tack 
‘Average drying time 4 bourse. Thin drying tists ic spon 7128 
direct painting dome by artists useing an cverage application af color. Prices wigitly 
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WEST BIRERT, NEW YORK 1. 


New York 1, N.Y. 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO ENAMELING 
ON ALL METALS... 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT! 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS 
by Edward Winter 


Acclaimed by critics and teachers, this authoritative book 
-* by one of the outstanding pioneers in the field, Edward 
inter. 


“The student could scarcely hope for a better instructor. 
—The Cleveland Press 


“Mr. Winter’s example should be an inspiration to all those 
who are interested in upgrading an avocation into a profit- 
able way of making a living.” 

—Toledo Blade 


. A beautiful book rich in inspiration and assistance.” 


—Robert D. Goldman 
Past President 
industrial Arts Association of Pennsylvania 


NOW YOU CAN LEARN ENAMELING 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME .. . 
WITH INEXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


With clear, easy-to-follow text and loads of pictures (many in 
full color), Mr. Winter shows you the latest techniques for mak- 
ing ash 
mas cards — doorknobs — metal sculpture — and much more. 
You'll learn how to work with raw materials, metallic oxides 
and intense furnace heats—prepare enamel and apply it to 
copper, steel, cast iron and 


$9.75 


at book stores 


DESIGN MAGAZINE BOOK SERVICE 


VOLUME 62, No. 3 JANUARY-FEBRUARY/ 1961 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
Masterworks in Cholk 92 
Collage in Aluminum 93 
Design For Rural Mailbox 98 


The Meterial Things in Art, William Colopy 


Fanciful Spatter Designs 100 
Watercolor in Your School, Arthur Corpenter 101 
Created by Children 104 
Models in Miniature, Ann 
Antique: Collect With Caution 106 
Cerdboord Creations 7 107 
Portraits For tlustration 108 
Monotype Printmaking, Henry Rasmusen 110 
Room Divider Murals 115 
Spontaneous Child Portraiture, Herb Olsen 116 
Broken Glass Murols 121 
Big Show in Ceramics 122 
Religious Art Today 7 | 126 
DEPARTMENTS 
What's On Your Mind? Amalia DiDonato 91 
Book Reviews 96 


Contributing Editors 


Art Education: Edwin Ziegfeld, Alfred Howell, 
Ray Faulkner, Marion Miller, 
Jane Welling. 


Techniques: Dong Kingman, Matlack Price, 
Alfred Pelikan, Henry Gasser, 
Reynold Weidenaar. 


Crafts: Dorothy Liebes, Sarn Kramer, 
Victoria Betts, Edward Winter, 
Mary Diller, Michael Engel, L.L.D. 


Design: Otto Karl Bach, Clara M. Cioban, 
Donna Stoddard 
Business Staff 
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Hughes Miller/Vice-Pres. 
j. Paul McNamara/Secretary 
Kenneth johnston/Treasurer 


CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Inquiries of ali types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stemped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed oad 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 
Published bimonthi and August by Dusign Pub- 
lishing Company, 4975 Col Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: USA and Thee 4 3450, foreign, $5. 

ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (bock issves or 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
from individuals, schools, libraries ond any other source. 
Orders not accomponied by remittance connot be filled or 
correspondence undertoken. Additional copies ore availabie 
to subscribers only, at the rote of B0c per copy. 

Copyright 1961 by Design Publishing Compony. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
on oll articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publi 
Company. 

DESIGN is indexed in the “Reader's Guide” ot libraries 
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REVIEW SECTION 


PRINTING WITH MONOTYPE Henry Rasmusin 
Chilton Co., Publisher List price: $7.50 

A complete history and fact book on the techniques of a print- 
making method which creates transfer paintings from the originals. 
The art is created on a glass or metal plate, then printed directly 
ento the desired surface as a one-of-a-kind reproduction. Will 
provide the practitioner of any age level with hours of fascinating 
creativity. Monotype artists have ranged from Gauguin, Degas and 
William Blake thru contemporary masters whose names are a Who's 
Who of quality art. Yet the procedure is basically within grasp of 
children (many of whom practice the techniques in schoolrooms 
today.) 182 fully illustrated pages. 


% Subscriber price: $6.95 


CREATIVE CLAYWORK Horold Isenstein 
Sterling Publisher List price: $2.95 

A simplified, but thoroughly usable text on clay modeling for 
hobbycrafters, school children and crafts groups. Describes a wide 
variety of projects, including portraits, animal and human figures, 
ashtrays, vases, toys. Excellently illustrated with complete technical 
data brought down to the general reader level. 96 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $2.75 


HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY Joseph F. Schoenfelt 
McGraw-Hill Publisher List price: $4.95 


A well-planned book which serves as a precise guide to jewelry- 
craft procedure. Introductory section covers materials, tools, sources 
of supply, common techniques, then moves on to finishing methods, 
soldering, buffing and fusing. All important phases of shaping 
and cutting metals are described. Additional sections describe the 
use of stones, caging gems, making jewelry and creating original 
designs. 170 illustrated pages. 


% Subscriber price: $4.50 


EXPRESS YOURSELF IN DRAWING Gerhard Gollwitzer 
Sterling Publisher List price: $2.95 

A beginner's first year drawing course at the higher educational 
level. Instead of reproducing historic masterworks, the author has 
wisely selected the work of students, so that the reader can see the 
degree of progress as the artist matures. A fine introduction to 
the art of the pencil and pen, with coverage of landscape com- 
position, still life, anatomy, architecture and nature forms. 156 


pages. 
% Subscriber price: $2.60 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special orrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to ebtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educotional publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

tn addition te securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
beok ordering ond held bookkeeping to ao minimum. Eliminote 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Mogazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author's name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following ® symbol. If you wish any 
title mot reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we oct merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canedian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25¢ 
per boek to defray special handling and postage. 

CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 

Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
clete your helding such correspondence to actual orders. 


x 


Richard Thomas 
List price: $7.50 

Quality-minded instruction in the ancient art of metalworking. 
Not strictly a “how to do it” book; rather, an expert coverage on 
the procedures of the skilled craftsman who designs with sheets of 
metal, some tools for shaping and a high level of imaginative ap- 
plication. Handsome examples in a contemporary flavor are care- 
fully created for the reader’s inspiration. Definitely a book for 
serious craftsmen who would enter this selective field. 


% Subscriber price: $6.95 


METALSMITHING FOR ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN 
Chilton Books 


39TH ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL A.D.C. of N.Y. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Publishers List price: $15.00 
Another year—and again—another magnificent selection of 
America’s most compelling art and design for advertising, editorial 
and promotional reproduction. 340 pages and 474 fine reproduc- 
tions of the outstanding work in national advertising, book and 
magazine layout, art for television, fashion art, cartooning, photog- 
raphy and illustration. The indispensable idea source for com- 
mercial artists, art directors, editors and aspiring students. 


% Subscriber price: $13.25 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION Lovis Wolchonok 
Harper & Brothers, Publisher List price: $7.50 

A king-sized volume with hundreds of illustrations on the eter- 
nals of good composition in art. This book begins where technique 
leaves off, emphasizing the lonely role of the creative artist who 
must work from within himself to solve each problem as a new 
and unique one. This is the authoritative book on composition, 
without whose complete understanding no artist can hope to rise 
above mediocrity. 173 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $6.25 


PENCIL BROADSIDES Theodore Kautzky 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $5.50 

The best-known contemporary master of the pencil is the late 
Ted Kautzky. Here in this one volume is an enlarged compilation 
of his teachings, presented as twelve easy-to-follow lessons in the 
mastery of the broad-stroke pencil. Covers rendering of buildings, 
trees, shrubbery, flowers, street scenes, landscapes. A superior book, 
now in its tenth printing. 


*% Subscriber price: $4.95 


DECORATIVE ART 59 60 Studio Year Book 
Studio-Viking, Publishers List price: $8.95 

The 49th annual review of outstanding decorative craftsman- 
ship from all parts of the world collected in over 400 superior 
illustrations. Just about everything worthwhile in top contempo- 
rary home furnishings, interior decoration, textile design, ceramics, 
enameling, metalware and glass. 145 large-sized pages, with many 
full-color plates. 


% Subscriber price: $7.95 


Society of Illustrators 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $12.95 

The second annual edition of a new goliath on the American 
art publishing scene, and every bit as exciting as the previous one. 
Its deluxe pages are dedicated to offering prime examples of illus- 
tration by those who add pictorial punch to America’s editorial 
and advertising art. Here, the hand with - © .-h or drawing pencil 
reigns supreme, in a vast parade of ima, re att for reproduc- 
tion. 354 plates, many in full color, re*q og in approach from 
decorative spot sketches through mapnitire:: >. atings. An un- 
paralleled art morgue for the practicing prof <s:onal and aspiring 
student. 279 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $11.50 


BASIC DESIGN /PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE Kenneth Botes 
World Publishers List price: $4.95 
Everybody’s book on the nuances of good design. Embraces its 
practical application in mosaics, enameling, painting, sketching, 
jewelry, textiles and decorative handcraft. Written by a long-known 
museum director and instructor, “Basic Design, Principles & Prac- 
tice” is a book to be put to instant use by every creative artist and 
craftsman who seeks to add taste and originality to his output. A 
wealth of illustrations add clarity as the author explores past 
present art to exemplify the timelessness of his important subject. 
140 plates, 174 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $4.95 
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TIN CAN CRAFTING Sylvie Howard 
Sterling, Publisher List price: $2.50 

How to transmute trashpile discards into objects of decorative 
beauty and functional purpose. Simplicity is its keynote: all you'll 
need is a pair of kitchen shears and a pliers to recreate soup and 
sardine cans, orange juice lids and coffee tins into candleholders, 
earrings, medallions, wall plaques and masks. Age is no requisite: 
tin can craft can be successfully practiced by youngsters as well as 
senior citizens. Use this well-illustrated book for crafts class, oc- 
cupational therapy, personal fun and profit. 112 illustrations, 64 


Grete Petersen 
List price: $2.95 


The fundamentals of a craft which has a legion of enthusiastic 
followers. Excellent, simple to follow text for beginners, including 
more than a hundred diagrams and 43 photographic examples of 
finished work. A wide variety of handcrafted items for the hobbyist 
to create with inexpensive materials and tools (i.e., purses, key 
cases, photo frames, billfolds, portfolios, etc.) All examples are 
high quality and professional in finished states making it possible 
for the practitioner to rival expensive goods usually found only in 
exclusive shops. 


% Subscriber price: $2.65 

ART & TECHNIQUE OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING Frederic Taubes 

Watson-Guptill Publishers List price: $5.50 
A complete introductory course in landscape oil painting, with 

close examination of the work of outstanding past masters. Empha- 

sis is on the two important techniques of alla prima and painting 

on underpainting. Well illustrated. 80 pages. 

% Subscriber price: $4.75 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL/60 Arthur Niggli 
Hastings House, List price: $12.00 

The new edition of the only annual exclusively devoted to the 
finest work in poster design. Its examples are culled from every- 
where, thus making available to the poster artist a fascinating 
cross-section of imaginative applications. Twenty-five countries are 
represented by 500 prime examples, reproduced in monochrome 
and full color. A limited number of copies aré¢ available in America. 


% Subscriber price: $10.95 


Painting Children in Watercolor 


by Herb Olsen 


Hers OLSEN has the rare ability to make the complicated 
subject of watercolor seem easy. This volume, in porticulor, 
provides the talented neophyte with practical information 
on how to bring verve and spontaneity to your child por- 
traiture and illustrations. Profusely illustrated in color; 
128 deluxe pages. 


List price: $10 
REINHOLD PUBLISHERS 


ILLUSTRATORS ‘60 


THE second annul edition of the best in contemporory 
illustration for magozines, books, institutional and adver- 
tising purposes and in the new medium of TV. A superb 
selection of artwork. 254 pages, 354 examples. 


List price: $12.95 
HASTINGS HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 


Printmaking with Monotype 


A fascinating method for making one-of-a-kind transfer 
paintings in oils. The art is drawn directly onto a glass or 
metal plate, then printed onto paper by pressure with 
hand, speon, roller or press. Fully illustrated. 


List price: $7.50 
CHILTON CO. BOOKS 
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HEALTH... 


...and your employees’ health. 
Doctors estimate that 1 in 4 of 
your employees (whether key 
executives, skilled workers, 
experienced secretaries or 
valued clerks) will develop 
cancer at some time in their 
lives. What is worse, many of 
them may die needlessly, un- 
less they know how to guard 
themselves against cancer. 


To help save their lives, 
call or write our nearest office 
for information about a 
free employee education 
program, geared to your 
particular factory or office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


BUSINESS © 
FOR YOUR 


NEW FACE IN MAIL BOXES 
FIRST NEW DESIGN IN 50 YEARS NOW ON MARKET 

Fural postmen are in for a pleasant shock these days. Accus- 
tomed to delivering to an assortment of odd-shaped zinc and 
galvanized iron boxes on wooden posts, converted milk cans and 
other containers, they will shortly be confronted with the hand- 
some mailbox shown above. This is the first completely redesigned 
box to receive approval of the Postmaster General in over fifty 
years. It is the product of intensive research by the industrial 
design department of Southern Fabricators, Steeleville, Illinois. 
The box has a glass smooth acrylic finish over heavy duty zinc 
coated steel. The weather hood is of chrome and the finish is 
available in many colors, to match the decorative scheme of the 
house. (Hues are chrome blue, turquoise, white, chocolate and 
pink. Its accessories include a swivel mounting bracket and pole 
which permits tilting to conform with the slope of the ground 
on the site. The angling also protects the mailbox against collision 
with autos and other passing vehicles. A stylized steel flag in- 
dicates the presence of mail for pickup. 

The designing of this mailbox suggests the need for similar 
updating in other functional fields. Some obvious subjects for the 
imaginative industrial design student: milk bottle racks that will 
not mar the exterior planning of a home; trash containers and 
garbage cans; housings for outside gas conduits; TV aerials that 
will not prove anachronisms on rooftops; minimized aerials for 
automobiles. 4 
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How do our art materials originate? 


The 
Material Things 
in Art 


by WILLIAM COLOPY 


dd. you guilty of taking the materials you work with 
for granted? Do you know what they're made of or how 
they are made? This is a forgotten area of art education. 

All art materials used to be made by hand. Of course, 
this was a slow tedious process, but at the same time, it 
developed a knowledge and interest in materials that has 
been lost to today’s students. Granted, the materials made 
by machines are fine materials, readily obtainable and rela- 
tively inexpensive—maybe too easily obtainabie. Consider 
the attitude of two students about to begin a painting. Stu- 
dent A has just spent a week grinding and mixing paints. 
Student B has just spent a minute or less selecting paints 
from a shelf. No need to labor the point but we do have 
a problem. Obviously it would be a waste of time to make 
our own materials when we can buy such fine ones. Prob- 
ably the best solution to this problem would be to learn 
and to teach as mucli as possible about the materials we use. 

Although it would require considerable time and space 
to go into the composition and manufacture of materials 
to any extent, we can give a brief background about the 
most common materials we use. Let's consider the paint 
brush first. 


BRUSHES: 


Art brushes date back at least to the Cro-Magnon man. 
The tirst brushes were probably made of reeds. The reeds 
were replace ' with bristles tied to a stick. Very little basic 
change has heen made in the brush in the last two thousand 
years, other man to diversify its shape, purpose and quality. 
The brushes we use are made of hair or bristle. The dif- 
ference between the two is that a hair has a single natural 
point whereas a bristle has multiple points. 

Many different types of hair are used in brushes. The 
hair used in a Red Sable brush comes from the Red Tartar 
Marten. Weasel, Mink and Ox hair are inferior substitutes 
used in place of the hair of the Red Tartar Martens. The 
hair used in an Ox hair brush is taken from the ears of 
oxen. Ox hair is very durable. The Camel Hair brush is 
something else again. The hair used in the brush comes 
from squirrels although some poorer grades of “camel hair” 
come from goats and ponies. Fitch hair (which, by the 
way, isn't used in a Fitch brush) comes from the tail of 
the Russian sable or North American skunk. Bristles, as 
was stated earlier, have multiple natural tips. Bristles are 
taken from hogs. The older the hog, the longer the bristle. 
The longer the bristle the better the brush quality. 

The manufacture of brushes is an interesting process. 
Much of the work is hand work done by skilled workmen. 
The following is a simplified step by step description of 
how brushes are made. 

The bristles are sterilized and sorted to grade and 
length. To form the brush, the bristles are placed flag end 
up in a V-shaped cup that has a hole in the bottom. The 
butt end of the bristles drop through the hole. The bottom 
ends of the bristles are clipped off. The flag end is never 
cut on good brushes. The bristles are next tied with a thin 
thread and placed in the ferrule. The setting compound is 
poured into the ferrule from the top. The handle is pushed 
into the ferrule to complete the brush. 


CERAMICS: 


The word ceramics is said to come from the word keramos, 
which is a Greek word for a type of clay horn used as crude 


dishes. The word pottery is from the Latin word poterium, 
continued on poge 125 
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tempera colors blown thru a straw 
produce a fantastic array of abstractions 
in this unusual technique 


ae “The Witch's Garden” by Art Tanchon 


FANCIFUL SPATTER DESIGNS 


Sipping cokes one lunch hour, artists Frances Sausser and Art Tanchon came up with a wild idea. 
= Hurrying back to the studio with a handful of drinking straws, they mixed a batch of powder tem- 
“s pera colors, poked their straws down into the jars and lifted out the liquid colors. Then they drip- 
oh ped the solutions onto colored construction paper to see what would happen. Some of the results are 
: shown on this page. The technique is simple; possibilities unpredictable and endless. The colors can 
be dripped or blown directly onto the paper, used straight from the jar or, as in the case of powder 
= tempera, diluted to any desired consistency. The spatters often suggest humorous motifs. A bit of 
ix freehand artwork with pen and ink will emphasize unsuspected naturalistic features, creating a 
a ? witch’s garden of gargoyles, pop-eyed martians looking for their leader, and just as often, bizarre 
t. and lovely abstractions. Working with several colors against contrasting stock produces highly dec- 
orative pictures for framing. The tempera paint dries rapidly on absorbent paper. Try this as a party 
game and entertaining classroom project. 4 
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Window Screen Painting 


paper masks and wire mesh provide unusual art 


by STELLA WIDER 


f... effects of painting through a fine mesh window screen 


are exciting to behold! Pictures that would appear rather 
pedestrian if applied directly to watercolor paper by the 
ordinary means, suddenly attain a delicate and unique per- 
sonality. This is textural painting at its best. A wire screen 
painting looks like several techniques put together—pastels 
on sandpaper, air brush, spatter—yet retains a personality 
all its own. 

Equipment is simple. You'll need one or more picture 
frames—the kind you assemble for watercolor work from 
four notched pieces of wood—and each should be reserved 
for a different color paint. This speeds up application. 

;  $tretch fine mesh window screen across the frame and tack 
it taut. Paint your picture with an inexpensive stiff-bristled 
stencil brush, measuring about 1%" diameter. You may 
also use smaller ones for appropriate portions of the picture 


where finer areas are involved. This equipment, plus some Ferns and paper cutouts are the basic forms for 
newspaper or notebook paper is all you'll need. creating the two examples of wire screen paint- 
: ing seen here. The technique consists of mask- 

continued on poge 125 _ ing and spattering down tones with bristle brush, 
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WATERCOLOR IN YOUR SCHOOL 


by ARTHUR S. CARPENTER 


Tae medium of watercolor comes into its own as a 
means of expression at the secondary school level. At this point 
in his schooling, the student is more apt to accept the elusive 
nature of the watercolor medium as a natural feature. It will 
become a challenge and perhaps evoke a desire on the part of the 
student to explore the mysteries peculiar to saturated color laid 
on sparkling white paper. 

Watercolor introduced at too early an age may be a frus- 
trating and unrewarding experience. Those who have worked 
with watercolor know that the experience can be one of either 
delight or frustration. Despite the impromptu appearance, a good 
watercolor is not easy to make; thus, caution should be observed 
in setting up a procedure involving the use of watercolor. 

A stereotyped, synthetic approach to watercolor based on a 
time-worn academic tradition has no place in the contemporary 
secondary school art program. The art program should be based 
on the foundation laid in the elementary school, which puts em- 
phasis on developing individuality, creativity, and _ technical 
achievement, in accordance with the needs and age level of the 
student. A well-considereed art program should be concerned 
with all students interested in art regardless of their professional 
aims. Thus, a well-planned watercolor activity will take into 
account those students who express emotionally and imaginative- 
ly, as well as those who put emphasis on the depiction of realism. 
The alert teacher will steer clear of stilted, tedious procedure 
that provides little more than a lull in classroom routine. The 
watercolor program should be ftiexible, so as to provide oppor- 
tunity for participation in experimental activity which is of a 
nature that will encourage the student to develop any unique 
technique he may discover. 7 

It is very important that the student be given opportunity 
to discover for himself the nature of the materials involved in 
watercolor. The approach should be one to encourage experi- 
mentation and discovery. What happens when a large brush well 
loaded with watercolor is applied to a dry sheet of medium rough 
watercolor paper? Will the results be the same if this action is 
repeated on a wet sheet of the same type of paper? Will a pushed 
brush stroke give the same result as a brush dragged over the 
surface of the paper? How about spattering the paint? How 


were unexpected and interesting textures achieved? The student 


Dr. Carpenter is Associate Professor of Art at 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. Material courtesy 
Everyday Ar? Magazine. 
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will discover many accidental characteristics of the medium 
and these should be discussed and explained with an aim 
toward control. 

Nothing contributes more to the success of a watercolor 
than to have suitable materials; that is, materials that con- 
tribute to a satisfactory conclusion. What may serve suc- 
cessfully for one student may be a source of irritation to 
another. Good sable and ox hair brushes are a must for 
the serious watercolor student, but excellent results can be 
had with the usual bristle brush used for easel painting, 
especially for laying on the basic watercolor washes and for 
obtaining interesting dry brush effects. Other instruments 
(i.e. the bamboo pen, sponge, tissues, crayons, and razor 
blades) can challenge the student to further experimenta- 
tion toward satisfying results. The usual tube or cake colors 
are satisfactory and the student should have an opportunity 
to try both kinds. A suitable surface is necessary to the 
success of 2 watercolor. The secondary student needs to 
experience the different surfaces found in watercolor paper 
and both hot and cold pressed papers should be tried. All 
students should be encovraged to work spontaneously with 
a variety of brushes arai \lifferent surfaced papers, but what- 
ever the instrument or surface, he should learn to manage 
it with a freedom so necessary’ for successful results in 
handling this medium. The student should realize that there 
are times when it is necessary to work quickly toward the 


completion of a painting rather than to labor over unessen- 
tial details. Grasping the essence of a subject or idea comes 
through making many paintings. | 

What of subject matter? Certainly the secondary art 
teacher will not insist on the overworked, stereotyped still 
life as the only subject for the student of watercolor. The 
still life has its merits, no doubt, in contributing to the 
study of arrangement or composition, especially if the stu- 
dent is given opportunity to explore the arrangement with 
a view of translating it into a new and more meaningful 
form. However, there is no better or inspiring source of 
subject matter than the immediate environment. Both man- 
made and nature forms should become an obsession with 
the student of watercolor. The knowledge and sensing of 
the basic form structure of man and his environment can 
be the contributive resource to inspiration whether the stu- 
dent expresses intuitively or visually. Emphasis should be 
placed upon the student’s own concept of the sea, sky, 
mountain, plain or self. 

Finally, the secondary art program should provide an 
opportunity for the student to bring into his art a mature 
personality with emotion, as well as intellect governing his 
output. The aim should be one of critical awareness in 
which the student is able to distinguish the “pretty-pretty 
picture” from a well-expressed watercolor. Above all, there 
should be gratification in arriving at a successful creation. 4 


Three student efforts in the water- 
color medium. At top left, a street 
scene, sketched and painted on the 
spot. Top right, a free and easy 
delineation of tree forms using a 
bold brush on water-soaked paper. 
Lower, @ more sophisticated land- 
scape using various brushes ranging 
from fine point to broad stroke. 
Compare this dry brush technique 
for foliage with that above which 
utilizes dilute color. 
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CREATED by CHILDREN 


how to transfer small fry art onto tableware 


EF very fond parent's desk drawer is filled with 
the unpredictable and memory-filled scrawls their 
youngsters have rendered at one time or another. 


Give a five year old a crayon and a scrap of paper | 
and he’s off to the races without a moment’s hesi- 


tation. Sadly, most of this prodigious output is 
lost to posterity, for paper has a habit of getting 
in the way, or wrinkled, or yellowed or accidental- 
ly discarded. Now, though, you can save the best 
of junior’s art against the ravages of time—by 
transposing it onto useful and decorative table- 
ware. It’s easy to do. Here’s how: 

Search the pile of doodles and scrawls for sev- 
eral which are related in general theme or motif. 
There's bound to be an array of houses with smok- 
ing chimneys, garden paths and sun filled skies. 
Another favorite might be men on horseback, cow- 
boys, and cactus. Or strange creatures whose arms 
and legs grow trom their headless bodies. Select 
the best and carefully trace them onto tissue paper 
with a soft pencil. These are your master guides. 

Next comes a trip to the local five and dime 
or china shop. Here you'll locate a set of china 


blanks—cup and saucer, butter dish, plate and per- 
haps salt and pepper shakers. They should be in a 
light tone—blue, gray, white, pink, yellow, green 
—it doesn’t matter as long as it will provide a 
relatively neutral background for the colorful de- 
signs you will transfer onto them. The dishes are 
washed free of grit and dust. 

Take the first motif and reverse the tracing 
paper, placing it against the surface of the plate 
or cup. Using a sharp, hard lead, retrace the 
drawing onto the object. Now, select a good qual- 
ity camel’s hair brush and redraw the artwork in 
outline, using Dek-All or a similar oil-based 
china paint color. Preserve the simplicity of the 
original sketch, fighting down the adult tendency 
to improve or improvise. Remember, you are 
merely a technician at this point; the artist is five 
years old and has already done his job. If the 
drawing was done with several kinds of crayon, 
match it with your paints. Continue until the 
motif has been transferred onto the entire set of 
tableware. 


continued on page 129 
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MODELS IN MINIATURE 


students recreate historic, 2000 year old roman shop 


report by ANN HUETHER 


qd: unusual diorama was recently designed 
and executed by the Junior Curators of The Corn- 
ing Museum of Glass. These 5th and 6th grade 
students meet at the Museum for an hour once a 
week throughout the school year. Their most recent 
undertaking in correlated art was the creation of 
a 3-dimensional scene called “Ad Roman Glass 
Seller's Shop”. | 
They divided into committees, each responsible 
for one aspect of the project: figures, clothing, 
buildings, furniture, and background, and immedi- 
ately set to work doing research on the Roman 
Empire. The 1% inch to a foot scale was planned 
so that the diorama measured approximately 30” 
wide, 20” tall, and 20” deep. Two of the boys, with 
the help of the Museum’s custodian, made the 
frame for the diorama from 34” plywood, cut to 
size, and Fiberglas screening. As the frame was 
later covered with papier maché and plaster, the 
screening was necessary to allow air to circulate 
underneath and hasten drying. The frame is the 


continved on poge 124 


Youngsters at Corning Glass Center joined in cooperative project to construct diorama of Roman Glass Seller's shop seen below. Groups did research on 
history, others assembled melange of materials, built miniature set and utilized gloss objects made by museum's craftsmen. 
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§«collect with caution 
tips on recognizing the authentwc 
from the clever fake 


e few years ago, most Americans didn’t know a Chip- 
pendale from a chipmunk. Today, their homes are crammed 
with old chests, pine tables, dry sinks and other “remem- 
brances of things past.” A craze for antiques has swept the 
country. About $250 million a year is being spent feverishly 
for yesterday's furniture alone. 

Many otherwise sensible people who “don’t know any- 
thing about antiques, but know what they like,” are being 
stung. They have only a sketchy knowledge of values. Un- 
scrupulous dealers have been unloading overpriced pieces 
and crude fakes on novices. Indeed, recently so much trash 
has flooded the market that the problem will remain for 
years. Once a worthless piece has been bought by an inno- 
cent collector, it may start a long, colorful career of being 
sold from person to person in good faith. 

One dealer sold a victim an authentic 19th century pine 
table—and gave evidence of its age by its smudgy color. 
The buyer took it home where he noticed that a peculiar 
odor continued to hang over the dining room. 

A more knowledgeable friend tipped him off. It was a 
new table, smoked to give an aged effect. Fraudulent deal- 
ers don’t even have to go to the trouble of “smoking” the 
furniture. They simply set the piece in the hot sun for a 
while and let it “mellow.” (Do you recall how “old” a 
newspaper looks, left in the sun for a few hours?) 

A lady dealer of considerable charm was doing a brisk 
trade in Early American four-poster double beds. “Hand 
made,” she assured customers. The buyers, with no knowl- 
edge of period, didn’t realize that the “joiners” or early 
carpenters, didn't make double beds. 

An interesting story is recorded by Herreshoff, the blind 
builder of racing yachts, who had trained his sense of touch 
to compensate him for the loss of sight. It was noticed that 
he, alone among the guests refrained from favorable com- 
ment after examining, with his fiugers, a cabinet which his 
hostess was proudly displaying as a production of Queen 
Anne’s days. Upon being questioned privately by a friend, 
Herreshoff replied: “I'll let you in on a secret if you don't 
breathe a word of it to our hostess.” The promise having 
been given, Herreshoff led the way to the cabinet and, ex- 
tracting a drawer, ran the tips of his fingers over the bot- 
tom and chuckled as he said, “Circular saws in 1710!” His 
exquisite sense of touch had immediately detected the cir- 
cular tearing of the wood fibres in the drawer bottom: 
never found upon either the inside or exterior of genuine 
oak or walnut furniture of the period. 

Obviously there are several degrees of faking or imitat- 
ing. The piece in its entirety may be an absolutely modern 
copy of an old specimen; it may be a copy made so many 
years ago, that it has acquired a certain amount of patina 
and evidence of wear and tear ; or it may be in part, genuine- 
ly of the period it purports. 

It is not always wise, however, to hastily condemn as 
out of period a piece of work of which the carving is not 
all the same period. One should remember, for example, 
that the piece, if cupboard or credence may originally have 
contained some undecorated panel or other space which a 
subsequent owner may have desired a carver of his time 
to fill with contemporary ornament. 

How can you protect yourself from unscrupulous deal- 
ers? By some basic knowledge of “antiquing.” First of all, 
know what an antique ts. Technically, it’s any piece of 
furniture made prior to 1830 . . . roughly the date that 
machine-made articles came into common use. Furniture 


continued on page 129 
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CARDBOARD 
CREATIONS 


CARDBOARD cut-outs you can make with 
paste, scissors, a bit of color and a lot of imagina- 
tion. The top series are constructed plaque- 
style, for hanging on a wall; the lower gentleman 
from the orient is three dimensional and meant for 
tabletop viewing. 

What can you do with them? Why not adapt 
the motifs on the flatwork for decorating a scrap- 
book cover, a gift box, a cylindrical container ? 
We show the sun and its rejuvenation as a sun 
flower. Using the same technique, it could also 
be a myriad of other things: like the stylized leaf 
just below ; or an acorn, fern, animal shape, fruit, 
lollipops, etc. Pasted around a container, they 
would cheerfully identify the contents as seeds, 
candy, a cookie jar. Just scissor your shapes, ap- 
ply a little decorative touch here and there with 
Tempera colors or Pastello and then blow on 
fixatif or lacquer to make them durable. A won- 
derful project from kindergarten clear through the 
secondary level. 

The Chinese scholar is constructed by rolling 
a circle of construciion paper into a cone (slice 
a radial line to permit rolling and allow slight 
overlap) and affixing with paste or staples. This 
hat sits atop an empty oil can which has been 
cleaned and similarly decorated with cutout paper 
in black, yellow and red. Purpose? Purely party- 
decoration, or for storing lightweight items inside 
(i.e., pencils, cookies, letters.) Just have him doff 
his lid to reach the contents. 4 


popercraft projects 
courtesy Art Department of 
American Crayon Co. 
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| he range of portraiture for book and 
. magazine illustration is a wide and fluid 
one, with styles embracing caricature, 
7 impression and the near-literal. Tech- 
= niques employed have custeimarily been 
a dictated by the economics of reproduc- 
| tion, the feel of the subject matter and 
the artist’s own preference. Most art 
S directors, on selecting an artist to do | 
= the job, seek one whose style is in keep- 
ing with other artwork to be included 
j in the same publication. Here on these 
| pages are examples of the versatility of 
contemporary portrait illustration. They 
are among the hundreds of superb re- 
productions in the recently released an- 
nual; “Illustrators ‘60”, published by 
Hastings House. One artist works in 
wash, another in pen and ink, another in 
continued on page 125 
Harvey Schmidt's wash ond ink treat- 


ment captures the unique mating of 
warmth and hauteur that were hall- 
marks of F.D.R. in this telling portrait 
for Esquire. 


4 
The three faces of Poe aptly symbolize 
: the many sided qualities of America’s 
pioneer who-dunnit writer. Woodcut 
technique was employed by  artist- 
: publisher Antonio Frasconi for this book 
title page of “The Face of Edgar Alian 
Poe.” 
108 
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Monotype by Max Kahn 


MONOTYPE PRINTMAKING 


ONE-OF-A-KIND ORIGINALS THAT BEGIN BY PAINTING ON GLASS PLATES 


qd monotype is seemingly many things. Broadly, it is a 
creation made by painting a design or picture on a piece 
of glass, metal or similar surface, then transferring it onto 
paper or other material. Block printers do this. So do 
etchers. But a monotype is not really either a blockprint 
or etching. By its own definition, it is a mono-type: a single 
impression. It is thus a process for producing unique pieces 
of art, not mass production. 


© review of adapted highlights from the Chilton 
Compony's publication: ‘PRINTMAKING WITH MONOTYPE” 


by HENRY RASMUSEN 
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Further, a monotype is not made by printing from 
incised lines. The original art is simply transferred onto a 
new medium. So, the best definition of the process might 
be: a planographic print which leaves no residual plate. It 
is one-of-a-kind art. 

Monotypes are familiar throughout the past four cen- 
turies of art history. Rembrandt produced etchings which 
were akin to its capability in manipulating lights and darks. 
Although it is doubtful if Rembrandt ever actually made a 
monotype in its literal sense, one of his contemporaries 1s 
usually credited with pioneering the method. His name was 
Giovanni Castiglione and he worked in the early 1600's. 
The method was probably invented while Castiglione was 
a student under Van Dyck, about 1635. The first mono- 
types, as with most art of that time, pursued religious 
themes. 

William Blake picked up the technique shortly thereafter 
and delighted in exploring its possibilities. He kept his 
methods a personal secret and used the monotype technique 
not as an end in itself, but as a means for producing un- 
usual effects in his etchings and for underpainting his oils 
and watercolors. | 

Then, during the past hundred years or so, monotype 
came into its own under the hand of artists whose names 
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were assured a place in history because of their more familiar 
work in oils, pastels and other mediums. We have many 
monotypes in our museums made by Mary Cassatt, Edgar 
Degas, Paul Gauguin, Maurice Prendergast, Georges Roualt, 
Henri Matisse, John Sloan and a host of others. The tech- 
nique is pursued avidly today because of the rich effects it 
affords and the challenge of its potentialities. 


Materials and equipment for monotyping 


The plate is either of metal or glass. Metal plates have 
the advantage of strength, as they will obviously absorb 
high pressures during printing. Copper and zinc plates are 
used, with the painting being done directly on the surface. 
Glass plates are less expensive and more popular by the 
semi-professional, student and some top flight artists. The 
advantage of glass is that the sketch or even original art 


may be placed beneath the glass and then copied onto its! 


top surface. Or the design may be sketched directly on the 
glass with a lithographic (grease) pencil, corrected as de- 
sired and then turned over to serve as a visible guide dur- 
ing the painting. Heavy plate glass is used. A _ third 
possibility is celluloid or acetate sheeting. These materials 
offer both the transparency of glass and the strength of 
metal. The disadvantage in working with these latter two 
materials is their proclivity to pick up scratches which will 
thus transfer. The monotypist may also use wood or lino- 
leum block. Glass, however, seems the best all-around choice 
for experimental familiarization. It is important to bear 
in mind that the plate and the printing material should be 
of differing pliability. Thus, glass, a hard surface, is used 
for printing on paper or cardboard, which are soft. This 
allows the paint transfer to take place easily, when pressure 
is applied. (Should you wish to paint your original art 
for transfer to wood, canvas or other hard-backed materials, 
then use a sheet of oilcloth as your plate. ) 

The printing media is varied in monotype making. It 
need not be limited to oil paint. Printing inks are good 
(and create more transparent effects than oils.) Even ordi- 
nary house paints can be used. Opaque watercolors (poster 
paints) give excellent results on absorbent papers. Trans- 
parent watercolors are usable, but should first be mixed 
with starch to afford traction. 

The painting vehicle may be thinned with turpentine, 
kerosene or commercial paint thinner, if oil based. With 
watercolor, casein or gouache, the thinning is, of course, 
done by adding water. 

A binder is also to be considered. It is a liquid sub- 
stance which is mixed with the colored pigments to give 
them fluidity and spreadability. When it dries, it holds the 
paint firmly onto the surface. With oil paints, linseed oil 
is the usual bender and is ordinarily built into the tubed 
paint. To slow down the drying time, the artist can add 
baby oil, poppy oil, salad oil and even machine oil. 

Then, should you wish to extend your paint without 
appreciably thinning its consistency, a commercial extender 
may be added. Textile and silk screen extenders work well 
with oils, lending more tractability and body to them. 

The brushes used in monotype work are hog’s hair or 
sable. They are used to paint the design onto the plate just 
as you would do an easel painting. Textural effects are 
achieved in any experimental manner the artist may care 
to attempt. Unusuai textures are created by pulling a comb, 
sponge, toothbrush or any similar object through the paint. 
Drawing fine lines and highlights is done with a sharp stick, 
toothpick or match. The artist’s fingers are another handy 
textural tool. 


Monotype in color, entitled: “The Album’’, is by 
Mary Cassatt. From Collection of Bibliotheque 
d’Art et d’Archeologie, Paris. 


Virgin and Child is theme of this monotype by 
Paul Gauguin, serving as back cover for a manu- 
script on ‘‘Modern Spirit and Catholicism.” From 
Collection of City Art Museurn, St. Louis. 
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Making an Additive Monotype 


Here is a demonstration by Bettie Rasmusen on how to 
make an additive monotype. The technique is practically the 
same as in making an oil painting on canvas. The art is 
rendered on a glass plate, then is transferred onto the print- 
ing paper with pressure from a roller or spoon bowl. 


% ® nae ] A sketch is prepared, working same size as monotype print is to be 


2 The completed sketch is ploced beneath a sheet of transparent glass 


3 When the painting has been completed, a sheet of dampened paper 
ort. 


ai which wi come printing p 
4 ted the ith brush and all color 
is added until the painting is done. 
the is rubbed with the bow! of a spoon or a 
rubber roller may be employed to exert even pressure. trons- 
; a ee ie fers the paint from the glass to the paper. : 
$3 : brushwork may also be employed to emphasize or correct. ae 
| 


This abstract crepe print is called “Thicket” by the author and was created 
in the manner shown on this page. 


bt 


Making a Crepe Paper Monotype 


Here is a technique which lends itself admirably to creat- 

“¢ abstract themes or those of a non-figurative nature. It 
may aiso be employed for background textures. 


] The background color is painted with « broad brush onto the glass 
printing plate. 


which prepares a thinned tone of the selected color. 


3 The paint soaked crepe paper is now arranged on the glass plate to 
produce the desired design. 


4 Printing paper paper is laid over the crepe and the back of the paper 
rubbed with a cloth. Little pressure is necessary. 


5 The completed print is now pulled from the plate. 


The completed painting must be transferred from the 
plate to the paper or other surface by means of pressure. 
An etcher’s press is suggested, but you may use any avail- 
able press and, if necessary, a clothes wringer can be utilized. 

Printing on paper is the most popular procedure. The 
choice of paper depends on the paint or ink used. Rice 
papers will work well with just about any medium; they 
are all-around favorites. Also, try tissue papers, blotters 
and standard watercolor and charcoal papers. Monotypes 
have been successfully executed on onion skin paper, finger- 
paint paper and shelf paper too. 
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Monotype techniques 

There are three principal methods of making a mono- 
type. First: the additive method, in which the original 
design is painted by adding or building up pigment onto 
the surface of the plate and then transferring this to the 
paper surface. The alternate method is subtractive, with the 
entire plate being smeared with paint or ink and then 
scratching or wiping out the design with rags, brushes, 
sticks and other tools. The first method 1s similar to paint- 
ing and the latter to drawing. By combining both tech- 
niques, a third method results. 

The subtractive method is the original approach and one 
which is most easily attempted by beginners. Drawing and 
modeling are of foremost importance. This technique is 
excellent for teaching control to young people and places 
an emphasis on draftsmanship. The choice of working pig- 
ment plays a major role in the reduction or expansion of 
accidental effects. Using oil paints increases the tendency 
for spreading and blotting of the pigments ; the use of stiffer 
printer’s inks minimizes this effect. The subtractive method 
lends itself especially to making monochromatic rather than 
full color prints and a good choice of color is the traditional 
black. This may be varied from cold bluish tones (by add- 
ing a slight amount of blue or green to the black) to warmer 
tones (by mixing in burnt or raw sienna or umber.) If 
oil paints are employed, these can be made stiffer by adding 
a little stand oil or varnish. 

If attempting the subtractive method, the artist cannot 
take full advantage of a glass plate, since the smeared over- 
all color obscures the drawing beneath the glass. Instead, 
a plain white paper is placed beneath to reflect light through 
the paint or ink, and then the scratching away is done free- 
hand. The white paper will show through the removed 
areas. Milk white glass is the best choice as a plate and is 
available at most glass dealers. Use heavy plate glass to 
avoid cracking when printing with a press. 

A lineal monotype is the simplest kind of subtractive 
print. In this, lines are simply scratched through the black 
ink on the plate and no shading is done. Then, a sheet of 
absorbent paper is placed atop the wet plate and the transfer 
effected by rubbing the back of the paper with the bowl of 
a spoon. Bear in mind that the design will be reversed 
from your original sketch on the plate. Absorbent papers 
can be used dry. Slick papers should be water-soaked over- 
night before using. While papers have a rough and smooth 
side, either may be employed for printing. If a choice is 
desired, it is best to mark one side before soaking, as they 
are hard to tell apart afterwards, even though the tooth may 
differ. 

A tonal monotype is the next, more advanced type to 
try. Begin by squeezing out a daub of ink onto the plate 
and spread it out with a brayer, brush or fingers to cover 
the plate uniformly. This will serve as a middle tone, so it 
shouldn't be either too light or heavy aud should be some- 
what thinner than that used for a linear print. Make the 


li4 


drawing by wiping out lighter tones with a cloth or cotton 
pad, and then using a sharper stick for finer details. Darkest 
areas may be intensified by adding more ink. Do the dark 
areas last. Textural effects will vary depending on what 
you wipe the plate with. You can make sweeping strokes 
with a stiff bristle brush, swirls with your fingers or blunt 
sticks, flattened strokes with a palette knife or spatula, and 
other interesting tones with strokes and scrapings that em- 
ploy such items as a toothpick, cotton wad, crinkled paper, 
etc. Experiment and discover! 

Print by lifting your soaked paper sheet from its tray, 
drain off excess moisture and blot gently between two sheets 
of white blotter. Then lay across the pigment-wet plate and 
print with the back of a spoon, as earlier described. You 
may use a clothes wringer, but remember—glass doesn’t 
bend. Handle carefully. 

The additive method is rendered in one of two ways: 
with thick pigment (which creates monotypes resembling oil 
paintings) or quite thin (for more delicate effects.) The 
technique : start by placing your sketch under the glass plate 
and then outiine the design with a lithographic pencil. Next, 
pick up the glass and reverse it over a sheet of white paper 
so you can see the outlines. Now, paint your picture directly 
onto the glass just as you would do a normal painting. 
Where white highlights are desired, it is preferable to leave 
these areas unpainted (as in a watercolor), rather than 
using white pigment. With the paint wet, place a damp 
sheet of printing paper on top and roll a brayer across its 
back to transfer the artwork. A spoon may also be em- 
ployed, or a printing press. Since a monotype, by definition, 
is a one-time print, you cannot pull more than a single 
impression without adding more paint to the plate. Each 
subsequent printing will therefore differ trom the previous 
one and be, in every sense, an original. 

The oil paints will dry rapidly. If working on large-scale 
projects (i.e., large murals), it is best to paint and print in 
sections, one after the other. Any rough joinings can be 
then hand painted with a brush at the conclusion. Always 
be sure to make register marks when printing in segments, 
so that you can produce a flowing picture, rather than one 
which is out of alignment. 

If you use a mechanical press for printing, reinforce your 
plate and paper by building up a sandwich of blotters on 
each side. These become a protective pad. If you also cut 
a sheet of heavy cardboard to slightly more than twice the 
length of the printing paper, and slightly larger than its 
width, you can slip your plate, paper and protective blotters 
inside this once-folded cardboard and make a complete unit 
for running through the press. In such a case, insert the 
closed side of the cardboard through the press first. 

To expedite drying of the print and insure a smoothly 
level surface, tack down the moistened print on a wood 
board until it is almost dry, then insert it between blotters 
and weight it slightly to eliminate any tendency to warp 
and buckle. 

The thin pigment method is filled with creative surprises. 
It is the most exciting of monotype procedures, often being 
akin in feeling to the old game of ink blot printing. In this 
one, thin down your pigment, create your design and then 
print while wet, exerting your pressure with the back of 
your hand or a cloth padding. If desired, you can use thick 
paint and then spray on thinner when the design has been 
executed onto the glass plate. Make the print on slick paper 
if you wish to work “dry” or on moistened absorbent paper. 
The varying pressure and runny quality of the thin paint 
will produce unpredictable designs. Each print thus becomes 
an adventure into the unexpected. 4 
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oe king size mural is s¢en above being painted by Britain's 
John Piper. It will shortly be installed on a luxury liner 
for P & O Orient Lines. When the Oriana makes its 
maiden voyage across the Pacific, the thirty foot long niural 
wili become one of the largest abstract paintings afloat. 
What makes the art work of interest to our readers is the 
use to which it will be put. 

“Landscape of The Two Seasons” is a room divider. 
It will be glued onto the front face of a floating “wall” 
which will be suspended between polished metal legs to 
stand some five feet high, midway between floor and ceil- 
ing of the ship’s lounge. The rear side of the mural mount- 
ing will serve to house several hundred books as the ship's 
library. 

Piper's original cartoon is sketched about one-eighth 
size and then will be scaled up on canvas which has been 
nailed to his studio wall. When completed, the canvas will 
be rolled onto a huge wooden drum for shipment to the 
boat yard. 
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ROOM DIVIDER MURALS 


Mural projects of this type are created in the standard 
manner: the full color cartoon, rendered exact size will be 
expanded onto overlay paper and then traced onto the 
canvas. The scaling is done by dividing the cartoon into 
a cross-hatch of equal rectangles-and then painting the 
motif directly into its proper segments. 


The use of the mural as a divider suggests many useful 
adaptations for home and school use. In the modern build- 
ing, restrictive walls are reduced, allowing greater inflow 
of light through windows and creating both spaciousness 
and mobility of traffic through the interior. Classrooms 
can be given many work areas, each afforded privacy while 
still retaining controlled unity. The bare walls thus created 
can be decorated with murals which suggest the purpose 
of the area involved, and, as in the case of this lounge- 
library, the opposite side may become bookshelves, storage 


bins, built in desks and closets, or simply another decorated 


wall space. 4 
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CHILD PORTRAITURE 


by HERB OLSEN 


material adapted from Herb Olsen’s newly-released: “’Painting Children in Watercolor’ (Reinhold Publishing Corp.) 


hildren are by nature full of life and energy. Because they are usually in a constant state of motion, posing them pre- 
sents great difficulties. Getting an active child to stand still for any length of time is an arduous task, and his natural spon- 
taneity and charm are generally lost in the process. 

The way out of this dilemma is to make quick action-sketches or to take snap-shots with your camera when the child 
is unaware that he is a model. Either or both can be used as the basis for a painting done without the presence of the 
model. Notes on color and lighting, made on the spot, are extremely helpful in developing the painting later in the studio. 

Capturing physical action in a drawing requires a lot of observation and ingenuity. Much practice is essential to 
gain speed and proficiency in drawing action sketches. They should be handled in a loose free style. On the following 


tips on capturing the essence of childhood in rapid sketch 
and free watercolor technique, by one of Americas leading practitioners 
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pages are a few examples of such sketches with helpful 
suggestions on how they were done. Some of the most 
helpful quick sketches are those that catch a particular aE? BOCES 
detail of an action such as the twist of a child’s arms. (RRECU LAR FOR 

The camera, of course, is a great help in securing ma- FORT MCSE she 
terial, but the big problem is to photograph the child with- 

out his knowledge. The natural actions of a child lend 
themselves to very provocative poses, and if some of these 
can be captured while the subject is unaware, the results 
will not be stilted. 

Patience and quick action on the part of the photogra- 
pher can produce extensive material from which action 
sketches can be made. In photographing a child in action, 
it is not necessary to get a good picture. In fact, it’s almost 
better if the photograph is not too good so that the danger 
of copying will be eliminated. Not all cameras are fast 
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wash, and pen and ink sketches for 

child portraiture. In wash technique, valves 
range from dark thru medium to light. 

Note suggestions for ink work. \ 
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Pen and ink sketch has soft, feathery 
_ effect, caused by holding croquil 
pen like paint brush, far from tip and 
in palm. Do not grasp pen as for writing. 


Pencil drawing below is the basic sketch for 
oe full color watercolor portrait. Painting 
is done over this lightly drawn outline guide. 
Delicate sketch might well be finished art in itself. 
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enough to stop action, but the data obtained is helpful as 
a guide from which a freer, more mobile drawing can be 
made. 


Capturing the likeness 

The principal concern of the artist in painting a por- 
trait is creating a likeness. However, there is a great deal 
more to portraiture than this or the portrait painter would 
have been replaced long ago by the photographer. But a 
likeness is the starting point. 

In catching the essence of individual personality, the 
child as a subject presents an even greater challenge than 
the adult. The adult possesses the visible evidences of 
character and temperament; the child is more unformed, 
his features softer and his coloring more delicate. It is these 
soft, tender, fragile qualities of the child—above and beyond 
a likeness—that the artist strives to capture on paper. 

To my mind, watercolor has certain advantages over 
other mediums in painting portraits of children. The fresh 
color, with the minimum of oOverpainting, seems in key 
with the coloring of the child. However, watercolor has 
certain limitations in this field—the main one being the 
size of the head that can be painted. In order to control 
the color, my suggestion is to paint the head no larger than 
half of life-size. A very accurate likeness must be achieved 
in the pencil drawing and no painting should be started 
until this has been accomplished. 

In establishing a pose to work from, it is almost essen- 
tial to use a photograph. Because of the natural restlessness 
of children, it is extremely difficult to get a child to “sit” 
for a portrait. Moreover, the sitter would soon lose his 
sparkle and spontaneity. So the camera is of tremendous 
help, although a photograph must not be followed too 
literally. Individual characteristics and coloring must be 
carefully observed and studied. Written notes are also 
helpful. 


Drawing the head 


In drawing the head of the child, the proportion of the 
face to the head is all-important. A basic rule to remember 
is that the younger the child, the less head area the features 
occupy. For example, notice that a baby’s features are 
placed low in the head and occupy only about one-third of 
the head area. The eyes are comparatively large, while the 
nose and mouth are small. In a 4- to 6-year-old boy, the 
face is less than half of the head area, while in a 10-year- 
old child the face occupies just about half of the head area. 

As the child ‘grows older, the features continue to 
“move up” and there is less brow. The eyes become rela- 
tively smaller, the nose longer, and the mouth larger; the 
typical “baby face” disappears. 

The use of guide lines is most helpful to the beginner 
striving for a likeness. They pinpoint errors in drawing 
such as incorrectly placed features. By studying the sub- 
ject’s features in relation to the lines, individual variations 
become apparent. Perhaps an eyebrow, or one side of the 
mouth should be higher than the other—a fact that may 
otherwise have been overlooked, and that makes a great 
difference in getting a likeness. A mirror is also a valuable 
aid in seeing the drawing accurately and in correcting 
errors. 

The preliminary steps or “carpenter work” in construct- 
ing a head can be done on layout tissue. When the draw- 
ing is satisfactorily completed, contour and features can be 
traced on watercolor paper. This keeps the drawing clean 
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Head of girl, right, is example of a 


line drawing rendered over a solid wash background. 


Worn brush was used to produce loose effect. 


Lithographic pencil sketch of girl's head, below, 


fily drawn by holding pencil in normal 


manner. 
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study of girl’s head is wash drawing ond may be 


monochromatic or in full color. Note range of v 


medium ond dark. 
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and eliminates excessive erasing on the paper. It is possible 

to portray the softness of a child in a drawing, if it is done 

very skillfully. However, when painting in watercolor, the 

drawing is merely a foundation upon which the artist works 
to fully realize his goal of a soft, delicate painting. 


Portraits in monochrome watercolor 

Monochrome watercolor is a most effective medium for 
portraiture. The artist works in different values of a single 
color such as sepia, black, and so forth. 

In painting a one-color wash drawing, I start with a 
thin pencil drawing and work from light to dark as shown 
in the sketch of the baby’s head on page 117. I used three 
values—light, medium and dark—in modeling the little 
girl’s head on the same page. These two wash drawings 
represent preliminary stages in painting a portrait in mono- 
chrome watercolor. The illustration on page 119 is an 
example of a finished portrait in this medium. 


Portraits in line and wash 

Watercolor used in a linear manner may be combined 
with wash as in the illustration shown on the top right of 
page 119. The head of the girl is an example of line 
drawing over wash. The flat wash was applied first and 
allowed to dry. The head was painted quite dry over the 
wash with a worn brush to produce a loose, sketchy effect. 
The worn end of a brush handle is often used for this 
purpose, 


Portraits in pen and ink and litho pencil 

The portraits of the girl on top of page 118 and lower 
right of page 119, and that on top right of page 117, illus- 
trate two different methods of drawing. As in painting 
with a brush, the handling of the pen or pencil determines 
the type of line produced and the looseness or tightness 
of the finished work. 

The pen-and-ink drawing of the girl and the dog was 
drawn with the pen held as for writing, between the thumb 
and index finger. The lithograph pencil was held in the 
same way for the lithograph pencil sketch. 

In contrast, the pen and ink drawing of the girl’s head 
was drawn with a loose arm movement. The pen was held 
well back frern the point with the end in the palm. This 
produced a soft, feathery effect—quite different from the 
tighter, harder lines of the other two drawings. 


The importance of the pictyre’s background 
The part that backgrounds play in painting children 
depends on whether the goal ts a formal portrait or a 
picture with the figure of a child in it. When the main 
concern of the artist is a likeness, the background plays a 
minor role, for it is usually only a simple backdrop for 
setting off the figure. But when the background is an 
integral part of the picture, it is as important as the figure. 
The background may emphasize the feeling and mood 
of childhood. It may show the child in a typical setting— 
one that is representative of his activities and interests. 
Since many of the child’s activities are conducted out- 
doors, a background of nature is a particularly appropriate 
setting. 
The addition of the figure of a child in the right setting 
-can “make” a picture and give it universal appeal. 4 
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BROKEN GLASS MURALS 


eo religious theme, executed in mural form with the use of broken chunks of glass, is the creation 
of Fred Lyman of North Hollywood, California. Lyman is a student in the adult education program at Immaculate 
Heart College. Under the instruction of Sister Mary Corita, he developed this interpretation of the moment when 
Christ called to Peter and Andrew to lay down their nets and follow Him. The mural was rendered by tracing his 
sketch onto a sheet of masonite, then imbedding the shards of broken glass into a thick coating of Magnesite, a spe- 
cial adhesive which dries to rock hard consistency. Each bit of glass was first painted in back with oil paints. The 
color then shows through the ripplelike depth of the glass. 
Students of Immaculate Heart have developed the technique to a point of high proficiency. They have utilized 
a wide variety of glass fragments which includes broken bottles, t.v. glass, window pane and discards from the scrap 
piles of glass factories. Start by laying down the bits, called tesserae, into the Magnesite, pressing them deeply, 
then adding grouting compound between the segments. The mural is constructed by working flat on the floor or table. 
Mtracle Adhesive, a product of the Mosaic Tile Company, may be used when working on large objects which are to 
be hung vertically. If bits of glass are to be adhered to other glass pieces, Duco Cement is the medium employed. And 
Magnesite (short for magnesium oxide cement) adheres the tesserae to either a cardboard or Masonite foundation. 
It is applied thickly-——usually two inches in depth. It is available in supply stores, often under the names of Sorrell 
Cement or Woodstone. Murals made with it are for indoor or protected use; it is reasonably waterproof, but exces- 
sive moisture may deteriorate the bond. The Magnesite itself, when mixed with magnesium chloride solution to make 
a working paste, becomes very heavy, and large projects should be reinforced by spreading the adhesive over an arma- 
ture of flattened chicken wire. The excess cement which may spread over edges of the glass bits, may be removed 
with a razor blade or commercial tile cleaner. 4 
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BIG SHOW 
IN CERAMICS 


ceramics national attracts 
cream of american craftsmen 


Ci: the recent fourth Biennial exhibition of tle Ce- 
ramic National indicates, American ceramics today is 
preoccupied by two dominating factors: a hunger to 
explore color and an increasing ability to distill the 
best from foreign sources, recreating it in an origi- 
nal manner. 

Even seen in monochrome, the sample pieces on 
these two pages are bold, forthright and imaginative. 
They are but a smattering of the more than twelve 
hundred entries received by the Everson Museum 


Graceful flame red vase by Gertrud and Otto Natzler stands 


t 27” high and is low-fired. Winner of $200 Syracuse China of Art (formerly the Syracuse Museum). This year’s 
9 Corp. award. show has abandoned its recent policy of entry by 
tk invitation only, and the largest and most important 


competition is once again open to all. The Ceramic 
National has been in business for many years-——ac- 
tually, this is the 21st show—and American industry 


cr looks to it for fresh ideas from talented potters and 

FE enamelists. Many of these pieces will be translated 

a into designs for mass production. They may later 

: appear as lamp bases, wall hangings and other home 

ts furnishings, with the finest destined for inclusion in 
museum and private collections. Other works will 
be (or already have been) utilized as decorative 
features in architecture. 

at } Design Magazine presents a group of the more 

. dramatic entries in the pottery and enamel fields 

whose common pivot is simplicity of design and 

execution. 4 

a Stoneware branch vase by Chorles McKee is in 

Ne white glaze with orange, blue, brown and block 

* brush decoration. It is 21” high and wide. Winner 


of $100 O. Hommel Co. prize. 


Trio of enamels are prize-winners. Top has flounder 
motif in green enamel and is by Mae M. Connor. 
Together with lower right “Pomegranites” design by 
Kenneth Bates (olive-green, sgroffito technique) co- 
- winners of $200 Thomas P. Thompson Co. award for 
a outstanding enamels. At lower left is $200 Ferro 
Corp. award in this category, executed by June 
Schwarez os basse taille technique on copper, in 
-bive and gold. 
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with a dusting 


slip, 


terrace bottle by W 
is decorated w 
of 
20” high. Winner of $200 Harshaw Chemical Co 


Stoneware 
thrown 


ion sculpture by Win Ng 


$100 E. W. Edwards & Son award. 


Block construct 


ted in gray, white and brown glazes with 
streaks of orange. It is 36” high. Winner of 


is execu 


stands 8” high. Winner of $100 Canadian 


Winner of $100 Excelsior insurance Co. purchase award. 


slip is by Clarence Alling and stands 8%" high. 


Planter of tan matte glaze over iron 
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Earthenware bottle by James Lovera is orange { 
Guild of Potters 
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THE MATERIAL THINGS IN ART: 
continued from pege 99 
meaning drinking vessel. 

Clay is a hydrous silicate of alumina which means that 
it is composed of oxide of aluminum, a colorless material 
found in quartz and water. Clay is never found in a pure 
state. This is just as well, because pure clay would not be 
very workable. Most of the clay this country uses im ce- 
ramics comes from Florida, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

As the ceramist learns right away, the glassy coating 
on pottery is called glaze. There’s no end to the number 
of glazes that can be made. Many people buy commercially 
prepared glazes. The leading potters prepare their own 
glazes much the same way a cook mixes a cake. A receipe 
for a low fire glaze looks like this: 

Zinc Oxide 120 grams 
White Lead 44.0 
White Lead 1.9 


Feldspar 10.5 
Ball Clay 2.8 
Kaolin 2.8 
Flint 15.0 


Each of the ingredients has a different effect on the out- 
come of the glaze. 


OIL PAINTS: 

The mixing of oil paints is similar to glaze mixing—dry 
color or pigment is mixed with oil to form a stiff paste. 
This paste is passed through roller mills. The roller mills 
exert a grinding action on the paints much the same as if 
paint were scraped on a piece of glass with a putty knife. 
Some manufacturers put materials into the paint to keep 
it from hardening. Paints with this type of an additive are 
lesser quality paints. Some of the coloring pigments used in 
paints are mineral, such as ochre; others are vegetable or 


animal. Still others are prepared artificially. 
continued on poge 125 


MODELS IN MINIATURE: 


continued from page 105 


base for the diorama, the front part of which is the street, 
the middle part the glass seller’s shop, and the back section 
the street of the Roman Forum. | 

Simultaneously, each committee began work on its part 
of the diorama. The figures were created by first bending 
medium gauge steel wire to the height desired. As the 
diorama necessitated forced perspective, the foreground fig- 
ures are about 6 inches tail, while those in the background 
measure only 1 inch. The students twisted the wire to 
produce the general shape of a person—head, waist, elbows, 
knees, hands and feet. To give the figures further form, 
they then wrapped cotton batting around the wire and over 
that gauze to anchor the cotton. About 1” of wire was left 
at the bottom of each foot so that the figures could be easily 
attached to the floor of the diorama. When the figures were 
shaped, they were each dipped into ordinary lacquer, which 
soaked through the gauze and cotton, dried, and stiffened 
the hgures. A thin layer of papier maché was then applied 
to the lacquered surface, and the facial features were painted 
on with tempera colors. 

Using reference books, the clothing committee found 
pictures of Roman attire, planned what each figure would 
wear, and made drawings of the costumes. A tunic, the 
Roman outer-garment, was a plain shirt made of two pieces 
of light-weight wool—back and front—sewed together at 
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the shoulders and sides. Openings were left for the head 
and arms. A belt was worn around the waist to allow the 
tunic to be lengthened or shortened. In the front the tunic 
usually hung to a little below the knees and was slightly 
shorter in the back. The most important garment to a Roman 
was his toga, a symbol of his citizenship. Also made of 
white wool, the toga was wrapped around the shoulders 
and waist and usually fell to the floor. Most Romans wore 
sandals or simple shoes; only the slaves went barefooted in 
public. The clothing committee made patterns for the gar- 
ments then cut them out of cloth, sewed them by hand, and 
dressed the figures. The sandals, made of cardboard and 
cloth, were put on last. 


The main building in the diorama is the glass seller’s shop 
itself, built on the second level of the diorama frame. Pat- 
terns for the walls and roof were cut out of cardboard and 
fitted together. Then the final pieces were cut out of “plaster 
board” and nailed together to form the shop. In order to 
make the walls look like stucco, the students covered the 
“plaster board” with wet tinted plaster. To make the shop 
look weathered, they rubbed dirt into the walls, abraded 
the surfaces in places, and dripped muddy water from the 
top of the walls. Two of the building committee made an 
awning or covering for the front of the shop out of balsa 
wood strips and muslin. (In the Roman Empire, most of 
the shops were closed by lowering such an awning over 
the entrance.) The awning in the diorama is operative. 


The furniture committee cut out cardboard patterns for 
the miniature tables and counters in the shop, tried them 
for size, cut the pieces out of balsa wood, then painted them 
with tempera colors. 

The Roman Forum, seen through the back door of the 
shop which faces Capitoline Hill, is built in the background 
area of the diorama. A large piece of illustration board 
was nailed to a curved framework and on this were painted 
the sky, distant buildings, and the Roman country-side. The 
background committee used a reconstruction drawing of the 
Forum to plot the ground plan for the Forum buildings: 
Temple of Jupiter, Tempie of Saturn, Basilica Julia, the 
Tabularium, Temple of Vespasian, Temple of Concord, the 
Arch of Septimus Severus, and the Temple of Juno Moneta. 
These buildings were made to scale of cardboard and are 
only about 1% inches tall. The doors, arches, columns, and 
steps were painted in shades of grey tempera color. The 
monuments and statues in the foreground of the Forum were 
carved out of small balsa wood strips then painted. 


Once each committee had completed its assignment, the 
students worked together making and painting tiny clay 
objects which resemble opaque, colored glass vessels. Mr. 
Pat Keeler, a lampworker in the Glass Center’s Hall of 
Science and Industry, fashioned other miniature objects for 
the glass seller’s shop out of transparent Pyrex glass tubing. 
These, together with the clay vessels, were then glued on 
the counters and tables. The walls of the shop were nailed 
and plastered to the frame, and the Fiberglas screening was 
covered with plaster and paint to resemble the street and 
floor of the shop. Before the plaster dried completely, the 
figures were anchored to the shop’s floor by pushing the 
1 inch length of wire, left on each foot, through the screen- 
ing and bending it so that each figure stood erect. The 
tables and counters were also set into the wet plaster. In 
the background area, the ground was raised with paper 
maché to meet the horizon line, and the Forum was set 
into place. : 

The Museum has had a case built for the diorama so that 
it can be a circulating exhibition available to all the schools 
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in the area. Two of the Junior Curators wrote a small 
booklet about the project. This will be included in the 
exhibit. 

The making of the “Roman Glass Seller’s Shop” proved 
to be an enjoyable as well as profitable experience for the 
Junior Curators. The project opened new vistas and brought 
the Roman Empire to life for them. The students learned 
how to do research and had an opportunity to experiment 
with various art media. Now they can share their project 
with the other students in the area schools who will be 
seeing it and benefiting from their efforts. Your students 
might enjoy a similar project and it is probable the com- 
munity museum, library, utility offices, or downtown depart- 
ment stores would welcome the opportunity to provide re- 
search, materials and display space. Typical themes: The 
history of fashions ; the development of electricity for every- 
day living; the history of communications. 4 


THE MATERIAL THINGS IN ART: 


continued from page 124 

Several vegetable oils have properties to form a hard 

film. The most common oil used in paints is linseed - oil. 

Once linseed oil dries, it cannot be changed to its original 
state. Linseed oil is made from flax seed. 


TURPENTINE: 

Turpentine is a distillation of the resinous sap of pine 
trees. Because of its rapid rate of drying, turpentine is the 
most commonly used solvent. 


POSTER PAINTS: 

Poster paints have a gum base. These paints are commonly 
known as tempera colors. They are popular choices for 
school work, sign painting and, when mixed with library 
paste, for finger painting. Superior quality tempera colors 
have an egg base and, in this form are relatively expensive. 


WATERCOLOR: 

Most of the same pigments used in oil paints are also used 
in watercolors. Watercolors are finely ground and mixed 
with a moist gum solution. Watercolor is transparent, but 
can be made opaque with the addition of white. It would 
then be called gouache. 


Literally hundreds of ideas for fun and profit 
“CREATIVE ART FOR EVERYONE” . . 


PASTELS: 


Pastels are among the most permanent art mediums known. 
They are akin to chalks, but far superior. Pastels may be 
sprayed to prevent smudging, but pastel art is best pro- 
tected under glass. 


PENCILS: 


Lead pencils contain no lead. They are made of graphite 
mixed with clay. (The Egyptians and Romans did use lead 
in their stylus pencils, however.) Graphite wasn't used as 
a drawing medium until the fifteenth century 4 


COLLAGE IN ALUMINUM: 
continued from page 93 


pieces of colored aluminum, holding them firmly in position. 
Above is a typical aluminum collage. Work may be done 
to desired scale. When the design is illuminated and viewed 
from a distance, it shows great depth and luminosity. The 
technique suggests an exciting area of exploration for imag- 
inative craftsmen. For full information, readers may con- 
tact: Alcoa, 1501 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 4 


WINDOW SCREEN PAINTING: 
continued from page 101 | 


Let’s try a landscape as an introductory project. First,. 
we'll need a pattern, to establish the skyline. Tear a sheet 
of paper the width of your working area and lay the ragged 
edge slightly lower than midway up the watercolor sheet 
on which the picture is to be rendered. This will mask the 
sky from the land area. Save the other part of the torn 
paper; this will match exactly and will mask the opposite 
portion later. ) 

Now, dip your brush into watercolor, preparatory to 
painting in the sky. Shake the brush over a newspaper until 
no droplets splash down. Then, lightly apply the brush 
across the wire screen, so that paint sprays down on the 
masked watercolor sheet. You can build up the sky tones 
by applying more spray paint to desired areas. We recom- 
mend using a circular motion. If the mesh fills in, pause 
momentarily until the fine holes open again, then continue. 
You may also then pick up a different brush, load it with 
another color and apply it through the next screen so that 
the two hues intermix- while still wet. This will give a 
subtle, new color. 

While the sky is drying, prepare for the next portion of 
the landscape. Let’s assume we will show a lake and shore- 
line. First, mask the sky with the unused torn portion, then 
place a new pattern of torn paper to expose only the shore- 
line area. Weight both masks down (flat tiles are good for 
this) and screen-paint in the land. In similar fashion, mask 


_and expose all other desired areas. You can thus add houses, 


animals, trees. Simply retain a stencil and the masking 
remainder for each new segment. Plan your additions 
ahead of time, so that you can work in unpainted areas, 
rather than overpainting established portions. If you do 
overpaint, your choice of colors will be those that are con- 
siderably darker than those previously applied. 

You may also try your hand at the use of pressed flowers 
and leaves. These become the stencil shapes. You might 
establish a light green tone for background before placing 
your nature shapes in place. Create interesting patterns 
with these laid down leaves and flowers. It is also possible 
to combine a few well-placed freehand brush strokes with 
the screened work, to emphasize forms and areas. But, 
primarily, this is a stencil and screen technique. 4 
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et “Jonah and the Whale” by Berthold Schiwets Bronze sculpture 

| 

“ new horizons in sculpture, mosaic and enamel 

| 

> 

3 N AGENT for the FBI, an automotive executive and a Catholic priest have turned a community project 
E in Birmingham, Michigan, into a cultural event of nationwide significance. Bill Robinson, a red-headed G- 
oe man who gets straight to the point is something of an artist in the little spare time his demanding work allows. 
. He not only knows what he likes, he has done something about it. 

z He told the Rev. William B. Davidson, assistant pastor of Holy Name Church in Birnurigham that 
beh | he felt the state of religious art in America was not good. 

continued on page 128 
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enamel on silver 


by Karl Drerup and George Salo 


“Wall Cross” 
enamel and pewter 


tile mosaic 


“Past and Present’ by Frans Wildenhoin 
ceramic 
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“We agreed that many so-called art objects found in 
so many homes nowadays are not artistic,” Fr. Davidson 
recalls. “So many statues, for example, are painted dolls 
rather than works of art.” They decided to take action. 
They formed a small committee of volunteers, solicited 
interested persons for financial help to pay expenses and 
offer cash prizes, invited artists to submit any work on 
the Life of Christ, and built an exhibit. In the ten days 
it was held, some six thousand people attended. 

This year, two hundred of America’s best artists re- 
cently exhibited works in what has become the National 
Religious Art Exhibition, under sponsorship of the Bir- 
mingham parish. The show was entitled, “Christ—The 
King—The Church.” 

“We are doing what we set out to do,” says Father 
Davidson: “Stimulate interest in religious art and en- 
courage people to display good art of this nature in their 
homes.” 

General Chairman of the show this year was former 
army colonel Irving A. Duffy, now a vice-president of 
Ford Motor Company. Under his guidance, the commit- 
tee of sponsors in the Detroit metropolitan area raised 
an awards purse totaling $3,000 in prizes for the ambi- 
tious undertaking. The high caliber of work in the show 
is indicated by several examples which are reproduced on 
these pages. Here is heartening proof that religious art 
need not look backwards for inspiration or technique. 4 
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ANTIQUE: 


continued from page 106 


made before then comes high in price. Most collectors, 
though, consider any article more than 100 years old an 
antique. 

Learn something about patina, the color and texture 
of old surfaces. Patina is your clue to age and value. Au- 
thenic patina is even in color and only penetrates a few 
thousandths of an inch. The old joiners of furniture also 
chose their wood lovingly. Pine and oak furniture was made 
of carefully matched boards and rarely had knots. 

Suppose you spot a high-priced hutch table which you 
are told was early 19th century. There are a few knots and 
the patina looks suspiciously unweathered. Here’s how to 
test your theory that it’s a fake. Carry a ruler when you 


shop. Most modern lumber, especially white pine, comes in | 


a standard thickness of 7/8” or 16/25”. If each board is 
7/8” thick, it’s best not buy. Hand constructed furniture is 
more likely to have varying degrees of thickness. 

If furniture is hand-pegged, examine the pegs closely. 
Joiners made dowels by hand and they were never perfectly 
round. In fact, they were so out-of-round they were some- 
times almost square. Only machine-made pegs are perfect- 
ly shaped. The same applies to chair legs . . . hand-made legs 
weren't perfectly round either; the diameter varies slightly 
on the length of leg. 

If you’re buying an old cupboard with glass doors, 
check the glass. If it’s perfectly smooth, flat and trans- 
parent, the discerning eye will “‘see through” the fake. 

Someone once defined an antique business as a shop that 
buys old furniture and sells rare antiques. While most 
dealers are honest, they’re in business to get as much as 
they can from their wares. Armed with basic knowledge, 
you'll be able to distinguish “old furniture” from rare 
antiques. 

Delicate antique glassware is another prized field for 
collectors, but you must have a wary eye. 

Old English and Irish glassware is exceedingly inter- 
esting to collect. Roughly classified, it consists of bottles, 
mugs, tumblers, wine glasses, beer glasses, cordial glasses, 


sweetmeat holders, jugs, teapots, bowls, and epergnes ; either 


blown or cut, or both. Ware made subsequent to the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria does not interest collectors; ware 
as early as Queen Anne’s reign is exceedingly scarce. The 
range of collecting lies between the two. 

Cut glass is the easiest to counterfeit. It is also more 
easily conformed with moulded glass. Blown glass is coun- 
terfeited but with little success. 

The collector’s eye, often with a little education, begins 
to discriminate between old and fairly modern glass by 
mere sight, and by color more than by shape. Oxides and 
other impurities tinged the old glass metal, sometimes 
with a blackish hue, sometimes (as in Waterford and other 
Irish glass) with a blue, sometimes with a milkiness, and 
sometimes with a pale cobalt tint. You detect the coloration 
best by contrast with a white tablecloth. Modern glass is 
whitish—not a paper or cotton white, but a white which is 
the result of perfect translucency and the absence of im- 
purities in the metal. Place an 18th Century wine glass and 
one made recently against a white cloth, and your eye will 
perceive the difference of color. Once that is recognized, 
you will be in little future doubt as to whether a glass is 
old or not. 

A good test for cut glass is the “feel test.” In fine old 
cut glass the surface is satin like. The cutting is shallow: 
the cuts are a little uneven, because done by hand: the 


edges of the cuts are palpable (as they are not when the 
glass is a moulded one) and the whole surface has a smooth, 
slippery, silky feel. It is a cold feel, too, compared to that 
of modern glass. The edges of the ornamentation in modern 
moulded glass feel dull and rounded, compared to the old 
edges that were cut. A good deal of old Bristol blowr glass 
was moulded in part of the surface: it would then have a 
rounded, ivory feel. 

Another thing to look for in old glassware is the pontil 
end. At the base of a piece of old glassware, which was 
hand blown, you will find either a lump or a depression 
in the center of the base. This is where the glass stem was 
broken away from the pontil. 

Do you drool at the sight of old pewter? Be careful. 
It’s wise to be doubly cautious when buying pewter. Only 
a fragment remains of the fine 17th century workmanship, 
due to the fragile nature of the alloy, Dampness, cold and 
rough handling took a heavy tool of antique pewter and 
direct heat can quickly make a molten pool of any pewter 
pieces. Buy only from respected sources and steer clear 
of tourist shops along the New England highways. 

In many ways, silver antiques are a better buy and 
risk. They are the most practical collectables. Pieces are 
durable, still usable daily, and fit in with any decorating 
period or style you may prefer for your own home use, 
Remember that great-grandmother’s fine silver was not 
marked “sterling.” If marked at all as to quality, it was 
“pre-coin.” The word sterling is a newcomer. 

The early silversmiths used a variety of marks to iden- 
tify their work. These may have been the initials of the 
craftsman or the name of his town, Occasionally, the word 
“warranted” appears on old silverware. But once you've 
learned to recognize the style of a silversmith, you'll be 
able to judge authenticity without relying on marks. 

Collecting is an exciting and rewarding hobby, but it 
must be carefully practiced. To save yourself embarrass- 
ment and money, proceed slowly and with caution. Read 
voraciously, and then attend antique shows and auction 
halls to listen to the experts. Only when you are willing 
to stake your knowledge against your checkbook should 
you purchase your first antique. 4 


CREATED BY CHILDREN: 


continued from poge 104 


The items are now placed in your kitchen oven, 
set at about 350° F. and allowed to bake there for 
a half-hour. This will permanently set the colors, 
make them rock hard against the beating they are 
likely to experience during repeated use and in 
the dishwasher. No need to worry about the ef- 
fects of food on the Dek-All colors; they won't 
be affected and the items are safe to use. 

If you want to go still further, you can use the 
same original motifs to create matching linens, 
tiles, even drapes. Just make stencils of the sim- 
ple artwork and decorate with textile colors (or 
transfer the designs to screens for printing in vol- 
ume. ) 

Sets of cups would make a fine and thoughtful 
holiday gift for grandparents, a surprise for 
Mother or Dad and close friends. 4 
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of the best new books 


“PRINT MAKING WITH A SPOON” by Norman Gorbaty 


A rich array of handcraft experiences, using an ordi wooden as a printing press. 
How to print with beans, string, cardboard, potatoes, woodcuts, te etn and other inch 
Ideas galore to spark young artists and a boon to educators on an art budget. Hours of creative 
fun. Fully illustrated. List priced at $3.95; Design subscriber's price is $3.50 


“COMMERCIAL ART AS A BUSINESS” by Fred Rodewald & Edward Gottschall 


New, considerably enlarged edition of a famous book which ranks alone in its field. Everything 
you will want to Linens shout seeking commercial jobs, pricing work, salary ranges, opening your 
own agency, billing and collecting and meeting the specific needs of the various art buyers. An 
invaluable and up-to-date coverage for serious art careerists and agency personnel. List priced 
at $4.95; Design subscriber's price is $4.35 


“THE VISUAL ARTS” by Wallace Balldinger 


One of the most important guidebooks to understanding the principles of valid art yet published. 
Every significant art form of our century is analyzed—from comic strips to ceramics, from lithog- 
raphy to painting. Teachers will find it a constant sourcebook of information and factual 
inspiration in discussing such diverse fields as contemporary architecture, industrial design, pho- 
tography, handcraft and the decorative arts. 308 profusely illustrated pages. List priced at $9.50 
Design subscriber's price is $8.35 


“MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION” = by Francis Marshall 


The inside story on illustrating for national magazines and advertising. All facets from select- 
ing and posing models through marketing your work. The professional “how to do it” approach 
as Precaahm oes by leading exponents. Fully illustrated, many plates in full color. List priced 
at $6.95; Design subscriber's price is $6.15 


$3.95 List price $4.95 list price $9.50 | List price $6.95 
3.50 You pay 4.35 You pay 8.35 You pay 6.15 


Please enclose payment with order 


Design Magazine Book Service § 337 S. High Columbus, O. 
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Snowy day, sunny day .. . art for every day and everyone! 


Forty introductory projects to make arts and crafts a family affair. School-Tested 
ideas that are a superb idea source for teachers, youth group leaders and parents. 


WATERCOLOR COLLAGE SILKSCREEN PASTELS PENCIL PAINTING PAPER MACHE 

BATIK WOODCUTS' LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS FREE BRUSH MEZZOTINT COUNTER- 

CHANGE PEN AND INK FINGERPAINTING .. . and twenty-five 
other creative art experiences! 


only $2.25 per Copy 


“DESIGN TECHNICS’ 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 
order from 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Crayons for free expression, for sketch- 
ing, for designing, for painting; for 
crafts, for ali visual arts; wax 

crayons, oil crayons, water soluble 
crayons, pastel crayons, long or short, 
big or little, round, hexagon or 

square. CP approved, packages for 
every age and purpose. 


Crayons? — yes, Prang has them all! 


Take time to know your Prang School 
Supply Salesman . . . your reliable 
friend for all school art needs. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 
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